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RNotes. 


FOREIGN EDITIONS OF 
DR. EDWARD BROWNE'S ‘ TRAVELS.’ 


For some years past I have been making 
notes of the various editions (especially 
foreign translations) of Dr. Edward Browne’s 
“Travels, and Mr. Matcotm  LettTs’s 
excellent articles on ‘ Seventeenth-Century 
Travel in Europe’ in the last volume, and 
his equally admirable ‘ Contributions to the 
History of European Travel’ in the current 
volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ leadme to think that 
the subjoined bibliographical and other 
particulars may prove to be of some 
interest. 

The first book published by our author 
was a ‘ Discourse of the Original Country, 
Manners, Government, and Religion of the 
Cossacks,’ a translation issued anony- 


mously in London in 1672, which Dr. Browne, 
in his next book, owns to having “‘ caused 
to be printed in English.” 
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The next book was his ‘ A Brief Account 
of Some Travels in Hungaria’ and elsewhere, 
published by Benjamin Tooke in London, 
1673, 4to. A French translation of this 
followed the next year, and a reprint of this 
appeared in the second volume of A. A. 
Barba’s ‘ Métallurgie’ in 1751. 

Then came Browne’s ‘An Account of 
Several Travels through a Great Part of 
Germany in Four Journeys,’ also a quarto 
volume, published by Tooke in 1677. 

The copies of both these quartos having 
been sold, the same “‘ bookseller hath thought 
fit to reprint them together’’ in a folio 
volume, with the author’s additions, and 
““adjoyning another Journey through the 
delightful Country of Lombardy.’ On the 
title-page this is described as “‘ the second 
edition with many additions.”’ Its abridged 
title is ‘ A Brief Account of Some Travels in 
Divers Parts of Europe.’ The original title- 
page had the imprint ‘‘ London, Printed for 
Benjamin Tooke. ...MDCLXxxv.”’; that of a 
reissue, “‘ London, Printed for Benjamin 
Tooke, and are to be sold by Thomas 
Sawbridge. .. . 1687.” 

The book became very popular, and was 
translated into Dutch, and from Dutch into 
German. The English text itself was re- 
published in Dr. J. Harris’s ‘ Navigantium 
atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca’ in 1705 
and 1744. 

The only Dutch translation I have so far 
seen is the one made by Jacob Leeuwe 
Dirkx and published at: Amsterdam in 1696, 
with plates engraved by J. Luijken, which, 
with two exceptions, differ from those of the 
English editions. Some of them are a great 
improvement from an artistic point of view, 
as, e.g., the one representing the Elector’s 
bear-garden at Dresden. The number of the 
plates differs in the various copies offered 
for sale in modern Continental booksellers’ 
catalogues. It was evident to me that there 
must have been an earlier Dutch edition, 
because the German version published at 
Nuremberg in 1686 was, according to the 
title-page, translated from the Dutch, and 
has Luijken’s plates. On inquiry I am 
told by Mr. Martinus Nijhoff, the well-known 
second-hand bookseller at The Hague, that 
the first Dutch edition was published in 
1682 ; it has also plates, he informs me, by 
Luijken, but they differ from those of the 
1696 edition, which I doubt, as the plates in 
the German edition of 1686 agree with those 
of the later Dutch edition, though signed by 
another artist. Other German editions 
offered for sale are those of 1685 (offered in 





a catalogue with a copy of the 1686 edition), 
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1711, and 1750, but I have not seen 
any of these. The German  bookseller’s 
‘ Zuschrifit’ in the 1686 edition is dated 
Nuremberg, Dec. 6-18, 1685. 

The Dutch and German translators have 
taken considerable liberties in rendering the 
English text, and have made numerous 
additions. Some of the dates, too, have 
been altered, or added in an arbitrary way. 
Thus, e.g., according to the translations the 
travels were begun in 1668 and completed 
in 1673, and the traveller left Schemnitz on 
June 13, 1671, when we know that he was 
there only once, in 1669. All the evidence 
as to dates may be found in the English 
author’s letters to his father, published 
by Simon Wilkin in the first volume of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works’ (London, 
1836). 

As regards dates, dealing with the journey 
from Venice to Genoa first, the author, in his 
‘ Travels,’ states that he left ‘‘ the ancient 
City of Padua in the Two Thousand, Seven 
Hundred and Eighty Fifth Year after its first 
Foundation, according to their own com- 
pute”’; but this is a mistake, as according to 
one of his own letters to his father he left 
that city on April 15, 1665, and according to 
the historian of the city, P.R. Giuseppe 
Cappelletti (‘Storia di Padova,’ 1874-5), it 
was founded in 1179 B.c., which for the 
year 1665 would give the year 2844 ab urbe 
(Padua) condita. 

With respect to the other journeys, Dr. 
Browne left Norwich on Aug. 14, 1668, and 
reached Vienna on or about Nov. 19 of the 
same year. The circular tours from Vienna 
to the mining towns of Upper Hungary and 
back, from Vienna into Styria, &c., to 
Friuli and back, the trip from Vienna to 
Larissa and back, and, finally, his return 
journey from Vienna to England via Ham- 
burg, coming to an anchor in Margaret Road 
on Christmas Day, were all made in 1669. 
The only other journey described in his book, 
that from Cologne to London via modern 
Belgium, was made in 1673, as stated in the 
book itself. 

The accounts of the journeys described in 
the 1673 edition were translated into Hun- 
garian from the French version of 1674, and 
published by the late Stephen Szamota, fully 
annotated, in a collection of ‘ Ancient 
Travels in Hungary and the Balkan Penin- 
sula, 1054-1717 ’ (Budapest, 1891) |Accord- 


ing to him, Dr. Browne’s description of his 
journeys is not only the longest, but also the 
most interesting in the collection. 

It is therefore a great pity, we may add, 
that Browne did not leave a record of what 








he saw in other parts of Europe. Many of 
his original sketches and some of his rough 
notes—several of them unpublished—are 
preserved in the MS. Department of the 
British Museum in two volumes marked 
Add. MSS. Nos. 5233 and 5234. 

L. L. K. 





BORDEAUX IN 1739. 
Tue letter here transcribed is addressed by 
Ephraim Chambers, F.R.S., to Thomas Long- 
man. It forms part of a collection of MSS., 
letters, &c., illustrating the history of Canon- 
bury Tower, where the writer died the 
following year. 

Bordeaux July ye 26th 
DEAR SIR N.S. 1739 

I Wonder how it happens, I have been so long 
without writing to you: Yours of the 23d. of 
March lyes still by me unanswered. I know not 
where to lay the fault : My heart, I know, had no. 
part in it: nor can I tax my memory w’th the 
least remissness on y’r account—Till ye truth can 
be clear’d up, give me leave to congratulate you 
on Mrs. Longmans recovery, on ye new Chateau, 
on ye quick sale of Cyclepedia, and on divers 
other articles of comfortable in:portanee con- 
tain’d in y’r last, none of w’ch but deserved a letter 
of Compliment a-part, especially Mrs. Longman’s 
escape, w’ch alone merited twenty. I thank 
Dr. Shaw, as well as yr Self, for ye Share each 
contributed to it. The good designs, also, w’ch 
you have formed in my behalf, claim my best 
a en be the Success of *’em what 
it will. 

You see by my date y’t I am at ye fountain of 
claret: yet you are not immediately to Conclude I 
drink nothing but Nectar and Ambrosia, I have 
no where met worse Wine y’n here: And tho we 
have chateau-margoo for 8 sous a bottle, & Grave 
& Pontai Wines for 5 or 6, the liquer chiefly drunk 
here, at this season, for pleasure, is small beer. 
A bottle of this costs as much as two of wine; & 
it would not be dear, were it half so good as y’r 
common table-beer at London. Here is also some 
Bristol & Hull beer, but this is too potent for 
French Noddles, who are forced to Drink it with 
double ye quantity of Water. I suppose you are 
now busy among y’r Builders! Twill be a trouble 
some time to you; but ’tis a trouble which a Man 
will hardly have above once in his life. The 
Prettiest country-houses I have seen in France, 
are here about Bordeaux : But they belong chiefly 
to ye English & Dutch Merch’ts. For as to ye 
chateaux of ye French, they are poor Things. 
One hardly sees anything y’t deserves ye name of 
a Gentlemans seat in all France, unless it be a few 
near Paris, belonging to ye Princes of ye blood &c 
w’ch are rather consider’d as Palaces, than as 
Country seats. Yet ye French have all their 
Country houses: scarce a Burgher, or even 
Villager but has his little maison de campagne. 
Round all ye great Citties in ye South of France, 
these swarm beyond all belief. Tis computed, 
there are not less y’n 40 thousand in ye single 
neighbourhood of Marseilles. Yet these are none 
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of ’em inhabited, nor are they built for dwelling 
houses. Their only use is on acc’t of the Racotte 
or crop. For ye Lands of France, you may please 
to observe, are not possess’d, like those of Engl’d, 
by Country gentlemen, and Farmers who live 
upon ’em: but by the inhabitants of Towns & 
Villages. Not a shop-keeper, or handicraft, 
scarce a Cobler but has a little Estate in Land, 
consisting of at least a Vineyard, with sometimes 
a bit of arable. There are many thous’ds of these 
Biens or Estates w’ch are not worth above half-a- 
crown p. ann. a-piece. But to ye better sort of 
?em, there is also belonging a little house, w’th a 
Garden & a barn. Hither, then, do ye owners 
repair in July, to over-see ye reaping and threshing 
of their corn, & in September, to gather & press 
their Grapes : After w’ch they shut up their doors, 
& rarely go near ’em, unless to make Collation. 
The reason of all this is resolvable into ye humour 
of ye French, who cannot bear to be alone. 
Solitude & Silence are desolation and death to 
’em. ‘Their only pleasure is to Shine in ye Eyes 
of others, and where there is no person to admire 
their witt, their person, or their dress, they are 
undone. Hence it is, that their country people 
cannot live, like ours, dispersed in single houses 
and Farms; but their Peasants and Farmers 
either get into ye Citties near at them, or they 
form towns and Villages among ’emselves : From 
these ye plough-man goes out daily w’th his team, 
and the shepherd w’th his flock, in ye morning, 
and return w’th ’em at Night, to Shelter within the 
walls. Tis for ye like reason y’t you find their 
Gentry, rather than live Solitary in their Own 
Chateaux, will pig into any little hole in a neigh- 
bouring town, and let their Country houses go to 
ruin. 

The French are a people born for society, & 
have cultivated ye art of being agreeable in it, 
beyond all other People. Tis almost ye only art 
they do study ; As, in reality, to this are reducable 
almost all ye pleasures they enjoy. Their own 
Families afford ’°em no Entertainment: As soon 
as a French man is up in a Morning, he throws 
himself out of doors, & quarters himself on ye 
public at least till noon. The first crowd he can 
thrust his head into, he is happy. In Towns & 
Villages where there are no houses of rendezvous 
to repair to, He posts himself at ye corner of some 
street, with his back to ye Wall, till some other 
person comes by in ye same _ circumstances. 
These fall into chat, and are soon joyned by two or 
three more : Thus by degrees is formed what they 
call a Calotte, w’ch is gaining & losing in bulk till 
twelve o’clock, when ye assembly breaks up, & all 
repair to dinner. They set long at table, and 
after rising make their parties at Cards, w’ch 
employ ’em till supper ; After w’ch is ye fine time 
for walking: Accordingly they sally out in ye 
dusk, men & women, linked arm in arm, and 
walk, talk, make love, sing & dance till past 
midnight. 

Englishmen who come into France are apt to 
think ye Country uninhabited ; because they do 
not everywhere meet with houses dispersed, as in 
England. A man will frequently travel eight or 
ten miles without seeing anything like a house. 
When he quits one town or village, he may 
generally take his leave of mankind till he arrives 
at ye next. Yet is France, taking one part w’th 
another, better peopled than England. ‘In reality 
it swarms with Inhabitants : every country town 
& Village is a fruitful beehive, where a multitude 











of people is crouded into ye least compass. Their 
towns make no figure: a scurvy place seemingly 
not comparable to one of our worst market-towns, 
shall contain three times as many Inhabitants. 
Pezenas, a Village where I lived some time, w’ch 
does not stand on much more ground y’n Colney- 
hatch, contains, I dare say, more people than 
St. Albans. In Languedoc & Provence One every 
where meets with miserable holes in ye clefts of 
Mountains, & rocks, w’ch for Inhabitants would 
outnumber some of our Shire-towns. 

The reason is, y’t the french live close: They 
croud as near one another as they can get. Their 
streets are so narrow, y’t an Ass loaden w’th 
Wood will clear ’em from end to end, & drive: 
every soul in a-doors: And their houses are so 
high y’t you generally have four or five families 
over one another’s heads. For a single family to- 
have a whole house, is a thing hardly known, 
except among people of ye first rate. Every 
story is intended for a separate family, and has 
all Accommodations accordingly. Hence it is 
that their towns are very dirty, & in winter very 
dark & Cold. But they think all this moresthan 
atoned for, by their being cool, & keeping out of 
ye Sun in Summer. This is certainly ill judged ; 
for ye closeness & crookedness of ye streets, if it 
keep out ye sun, keeps out ye Wind, & prevents 
y’t free-Ventilation of ye air w’ch would cool 
?em : so y’t they lose as much by their contrivance 
as they gain, & make their mansions unpleasant 
into ye bargain. This they seem to be growing 
sensible of ; so ye most of ye towns built of late, 
are in another tast, quite open & airy. As ye old 
ones decay, they will all be reformed to this model ;: 
But it will be many ages first: For ye French 
Towns are almost im-mortal. They are built 
excessively massive & Solid, most. of ‘em of Free- 
stone ; so that they defy both time & fire. Their 
ordinary houses will stand four or five hundred 
years. The Walls and everything about them 
are treble ye strength & thickness of ours; and 
the timber is in proportion: indeed, it needs it, 
considering ye load it has to sustain; for the- 
Floors are all paved, up to ye very Garrets. The 
Worst article in them is ye Windows, Which are 
rarely glazed. In ye Lyonnois & Dauphiny they 
are generally paperd, W’ch is said to be done in 
favour of ye Manufacturers of gold & silver stuffs, 
& brocades w’ch abound here. Tis pretended, y’t 
ye light of a glass window dazzles, and disturbs ye 
Workman. But if this were all, I do not see why 
ye houses of ye Nobility should have no other 
yn paper windows. But ’tis still worse in most 
other Provinces, where you have neither glass nor 
paper, nor anything to defend you but wooden 
volets, or shutters: So y’t you must either sit in 
the Dark, or w’th y’r windows open to all Weathers.. 

I Propose to set out tomorrow for Rochel(le), & 
Nantes, in my way to Paris. I have been here 
five weeks, W'ch is much too long, occasion’d by a 
mistake in a remittance of Money to Me. This 
has thrown me into ye very hottest, & worst part 
of ye year for travelling. But my motions will 
not be very quick, nor my journeys long. The 
banks of ye Loire, when once I can reach ’em, will 
yield me Shelter & refreshment. There will be no 
great Vintage this year, in these parts : The Frost 
about Bordeaux, and ye Hail in most other 
provinces have made great slaughter among ye 
vines. 

Remember me to all Friends. My best wishes 
are with Mrs. Longman. Forget not to make 
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my compliments to all who ask after me, & 
especially to Mrs. Berrisford. I know not what 
is become of Dr. Shaw, nor how to direct to him. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Your ever affectionate Friend & humble Servant, 
EpH. CHAMBERS. 


P.S.—I know not whether I shall have oppor- 
tunity for writing to you again before I reach 
Paris. You may direct to me thus: Mons’r 
Martin, Marchand Flamand, au Caffé de Battiste, 
vis A vis la Comedie Francoise, Fauxbourg 
St. Germain 4 Paris—pour faire tenir 4 Mons’r 
Chambers gentilhomme Anglois. 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
(See ante, p. 324.) 


In The Academy for May 11, 1901, appeared 
@ letter from me which resulted in reviving 
my personal recollection of Philip James 
Bailey, the author of ‘ Festus.’ It was as 
follows :— 

To ‘ The Academy.’ 


Sm,—The common belief that P. J. Bailey 
had ended his career far back in the nineteenth 
century was, I confess, shared by me until three 
years ago, and it is only lately that I knew he 
has just completed his 85th birthday. My 
enlightenment in regard to his long life dates back 
from a call I made on an aged printer or com- 
positor who now inhabits a certain almshouse at 
Gloucester, and was formerly employed at 
Nottingham (as he told me) to set up the type 
for the poet’s ‘ Festus.’ I listened to his resus- 
citation story (as it appeared to me at the time) 
incredulously : but the printer Shepherd was quite 
positive—and his memory apparently unfailing— 
that ‘ Festus ’ Bailey still lived. 

It may interest some people to hear that the 
poet was travelling in Italy thirty years ago, and 
happened to be living for a few days in the Villa 
Belvedere at Castellammare di Stabia, near 
Naples, during the great eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in 1872. He occupied a bedroom 
next door to mine; and being in a weak and 
nervous condition of health, his wife sought for 
my assistance to administer restoratives to him 
when the roar and fury of the volcano had caused 
him to show signs of faintness. 

It was only after the event that I learned the 
name of my neighbour the poet, whose ‘ Festus’ 
I had read and admired as a youth more than 
20 years before. Since the poem was published 
in 1839 vague memories of its many merits have 
sadly outlived it. 

I quote ‘L’Envoi’ of ‘Festus’ as it rings 
almost prophetically of the author’s lingering old 
age :— 

Read this, world ! he who writes is d&ad to thee ; 

But still lives in these leaves.... 

A few bright seeds ; he sowed them—hoped them 
truth ; 
The autumn of that seed is in these pages, 











Also the opening words put into the mouth of the 
Deity have found realization :— 
Eternity has snowed its years upon them; 
And the white winter of their age is come. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


I append copies of two letters which I 
received from the poet. The earlier ap- 
peared in The Bath Chronicle of Sept. 18, 
1902 :— 


‘FESTUS’ BAILEY, LL.D. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Bath Chronicle.’ 


Smr,—The death of ‘Festus’ Bailey, at 86 
years of age, brings to my memory the letter 
I wrote to The Academy on the 11th May, 
1901, wherein I recounted the manner of our 
chance meeting in 1872 at Villa Belvedere, Cas- 
tellammare, near Naples, 30 years before. His 
acknowledgment was very gracious, and per- 
haps might please your readers, as it certainly 
did me, so I place it at your disposal. What 
he alludes to as ‘‘ a nearly fatal mishap ”’ possibly 
a future biographer may be able to relate. His 
visit to Italy apparently proved ‘a chapter of 
accidents,’ and was followed (as he writes) by 
cpg narrow escape”? at Whitby, in York- 
shire :— 


The Elms, Ropewalk, Park, Nottingham, 
20th May, 1901. 


Dear Mr. Mercer,—Be kind enough to accept 
the thanks of 30 years, or thereabouts, in what 
may be called ‘ deferred annuities.” But al- 
though I had several times met your name in 
connexion with literary matters, I could not 
be certain in the absence of an address, and 
my name might be utterly unknown to your- 
self, along with the circumstances which by a 
nearly fatal accident, or rather mishap, brought 
us together at the same table at Castellammare. 
My wife always gave me to understand that, 
though in the midst of momentary confusion, it 
was you who had the promptitude to send without 
a moment’s delay for the nearest medical man. 
On his arrival he immediately ordered the ap- 
plication of refrigeratives, and accordingly, as 
there was no ice to be had, but plenty of snow, 
my head was soon enveloped in manifolded 
bandages of that candid element, and so effectually 
that you would be scarcely surprised to see very 
considerable relics of that welcome restorative. 
Our journey, after my recovery, was continued 
to Sorrento; but the picturesque cliffs, the 
orangeries, and possibly the saddening associa- 
tions of the place, though all more or less interest- 
ing, could not remove my desire to return home. 
At Venice we met Sir E. J. Reed, in St. Mark’s 
Place, along with several of his family, which was 
a pleasant reunion for Mrs. Bailey. Then fol- 
lowed Paris, London, Nottingham, and Whitby 
(another narrow escape), but I must not tire you. 
Receive again my warmest thanks for kindnesses 
while I live, and for the kindly spirit which dic- 
tated your communication to The Academy. 

Believe me, always faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Puivie JAs. BAILEY. 


Later on the venerable poet sent me the last 
edition of ‘ Festus,’ “to make me re-acquainted 
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with my old favourite in a newer form,” as he 
described the gift. 

Lastly, Mr. Bailey sent me his own photograph, 
which I treasure among my jewels always. 


Wiiiram MERCER. 


P.S.—Since writing above, I learn that when 
Mr. Bailey was at Castellammare he was suffering 
from a sunstroke, aggravated by the great eruption 
of Vesuvius in 1872. His accident (alluded to 
by him in his letter) at Whitby, consisted of his 
being carried away by the tide in swimming, when 
exhausted.—W. M. 


The other is reprinted from The Western 
Daily Press of Bristol, Sept. 16, 1902 :— 


‘FESTUS’ BAILEY, LL.D. 


Sir,—The reviewer of the poem of ‘ Festus’ 
in The Standard of 8th inst. erroneously writes 
that the last edition was published in 1889. I 
think the following letters of the author will 
controvert tle statement thus made :— 


The Elms, Ropewalk, 
Park, Nottingham, 7th June, 1901. 


Dear Mr. Mercer,—Do not look out for any 
old copy of ‘ Festus.” There is a new edition 
now in the press. As soon as it appears (I expect 
in a few weeks) it will give me great pleasure 
to make you re-acquainted with an old favourite 
in a newer form.—Believe me always truly yours, 

(Signed) Pu. J. BAILEY. 


I duly received a further letter from Mr. Bailey, 
dated seven days later, containing this para- 
graph :— 

“T have received a copy of ‘ Festus,’ and will 
despatch the same to-morrow, with the inscription 
you refer to.” 

Accordingly this very latest edition (1901) is 
now in my possession, together with an admirable 
inscribed photograph of the venerable poet. 

Those curious to learn the motive of Mr. 
Bailey’s kind gifts to me will find its origin in a 
letter which I wrote to The Academy dated 
llth May, 1901. 

His reply to the same repaid my poor services 
to him 30 years ago a hundredfold. However, 
such marks of regard are the salt of our lives as 
we slowly sink below the horizon ourselves. 

WiLit1AmM MERCER. 


Netherley Hall, Mathon, Malvern, 10th Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

These letters concluded our direct corre- 
spondence. WILLIAM MERCER. 





Piscina.—I think it likely that many 
besides myself have sometimes wondered 
what could be the connexion between a 
fishpond and the water-drain found in our 
ancient churches and now commonly called 
# piscina. The sense-connexion is not shown 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ where the earliest quotation 
for the ecclesiastical use of the term is of the 
date 1793. The Middle English term was 
“lavatory,” as appears in four quotations 











under that word in the‘ N.E.D.’ Durandus, 
who died about 1333, says: “‘ Prope altare- 
....collocatur piscina seu lauacrum....in 
qua manus lauantur’”’ (‘ Rationale,’ lib. i. 


cap. i. sect. 30). It was used for the 
ceremonial washings of the priest’s hands at 
certain times before, during, or at the end 
of the mass, which times were different in 
the various rites. It was also used for the 
rinsing of the chalice after the priest had 
consumed the ablutions. Hence it is that 
we sometimes find only one drain and some- 
times two, and where there are two the one 
specially intended for the priest’s hands is 
sometimes larger, and projects from the 
face of the wall. The Roman term is 
sacrarium, and the same word is used in the 
Hereford and some copies of the Sarum 
Missal. Thus in Hereford, after the ablu- 
tions, ‘‘ eat ad sacrarium et lavet manus ”’ ; 
and in a missal quoted by Martene (* De 
Ant. Eccl. Ritibus,’ lib. i. cap. iv. art. xii., 
end of Ordo xxii.): ‘‘ Postea lavet manus ad 
piscinam dicendo : Lavabo inter innocentes,”’ 
&e. Thus we see that the words ‘‘piscina,” 
‘“lavatory,’’ and “sacrarium,” all denote the 
same thing. 

And now for the sense-history of “piscina,” 
as it suggests itself to me. It means: 
(1) A fishpond. (2) Any pool of water; 
it is used eighteen times in the Vulgate 
Bible for pools, including the probatica 
piscina, or sheep pool of Bethesda. (3) Any- 
thing made to hold a large quantity of 
water, particularly the great fonts in the 
baptisteries of St. John Lateran, Pisa, 
Ravenna, &c., capable of holding ten or a 
dozen adult persons. The application of 
the term to fonts would be promoted by the 
idea expressed by Tertullian : ‘‘ Nos pisciculi 
secundum /y@%v nostrum in aqua nascimur.”’ 
Indeed, Optatus expressly gives this mystical 
reason for the font being called piscina. 
The same term was early applied to a basin 
on the south of the altar in which the priest 
washed his hands before the eucharistic rite 
(Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Dict. Chr. Ant.,’ 
under ‘ Piscina’). It was also applied to 
holy-water basins, some of which were, and 
are, as large as our fonts, or larger. I forget 
where it was that I once saw a very large 
one, in which there were sculptured fishes 
at the bottom of the water. (4) From these 
large receptacles for water to be used for 
sacramental or ceremonial ablutions, the 
term would easily pass on to the small 
perforated basins in niches that we so con- 
stantly see in our ancient churches, the 
lineal descendants of the much larger basins 
used in earlier times, as our fonts are of those 
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of the earliest type, which were the im- 
mediate successors of rivers and natural 
pools. 


Since writing the above note I have 
remembered one important link in the chain 
‘of evidence that I had omitted, namely, 
the baptismal tanks in the Coptic churches, 
sunk below the floor-level, e.g., at Old Cairo. 
And in the Basilica of St. Stephen, by the 
‘Tomba dei Pancratii, near Rome, is a square 
baptistery with a sunk font in the centre, 
for baptism by immersion (Murray’s ‘ Rome,’ 
1894, p. 415). These baptismal tanks may 
well have been called ‘‘ piscine.” 

Pas baat “ee 

Durham. 


JANE AUSTEN’s ‘ PreRSUASION.’—In the 
Preface to ‘ Persuasion’ in J. M. Dent & 
Co.’s edition of Miss Austen’s novels, edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson (I quote from the 
third edition, 1893), there is this reference to 
the cancelled chapters :— 

**But she afterwards wrote chapters x. and xi- 

as we now have them, which are thus the latest» 
and certainly not the least brilliant, part of her 
works.”’ 
I do not know what other editors have said 
about these chapters, but in ‘ Jane Austen, 
her Life and Letters: a Family Record,’ by 
W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, 1913, exactly the 
same mistake is copied from J. E. Austen- 
Leigh’s ‘ Memoir,’ p. 157 :— 

“The tenth and eleventh chapters of ‘Per- 

suasion,’ then, rather than the actual winding-up 
of the story, contain the latest of her printed 
compositions.” 
In the ‘ Memoir,’ too (1906 edition, pp. 167 
and 180), the ‘‘ Cancelled Chapter ”’ is called 
“*Chap. X.,”’ and at the end of it is the 
statement: ‘Then follows Chapter XI., 
é.e., XII. in the published book.’ Of course, 
what really follows in the published book is 
chap. xxiv., and the new chapters are 
chaps. xxii. and xxiii. }. Book. =A. 


SmuecLers’ Hett-Fire Cruss.—During 
the eighteenth century on the south-west 
coast of Scotland, in the numerous places 
where contraband trade was carried on, the 
smugglers formed Hell-Fire Clubs, which 
served as a sort of trust to buy back goods 
seized by the authorities, to arrange future 
business, and to rejoice after a successful 
coup (‘The Minister of Dour’ and ‘ The 
Back o’ Beyont,’ by S. R. Crockett). The 
clubs probably took their name from the 
fires lit by sympathizers to aid the landing 
of cargoes, the meetings being held in ruined 
eastles or caves near the seashore; the 





clubs existed in Ayrshire, Galloway, and 
Fife (Chambers, ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,’ 
1869, p. 70; Rogers, ‘ Social Life in Scot- 
land,’ vol. ii. p. 411; Trotter, ‘ Galloway 
Sketches ’). 

In the parish of Dundonald, the centre of 
the smugglers’ activity, these fires were 
regularly lighted; recent writers connect 
them with the Beltane or Beltein fires. In 
the parish church was the gallery known as 
the ‘‘ smugglers’ loft,’ where these traders 
sat on the Sabbath with their wives, “ highly 
respected by all the worshippers” (‘ Social 
Life in Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Graham, 1899, vol. ii. p. 262). 

I am indebted to Mr. R. M. Hoce for 
much help. Any further information will be 
welcomed. J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


PEMBROKESHIRE Farm-Names.—Odd in- 
stances of peculiar names in this respect are 
the following: Dumpling Dale, Addle Pits, 
Frog’s Hole, Frog’s Hall, Pig’s Parade, 
Slow-worm’s Nest. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ERASMUS SAUNDERS, WINCHESTER 
ScHotaR, who entered the College from 
Ewell, Surrey, aged 12, in 1547, was the 
second son of William Saunder, Esq., of 
Ewell, one of the Commissioners for Ee- 
clesiastical Goods, 1553, High Sheriff of 
Surrey, 1556, by Jane his wife, daughter 
and coheir of William Merston or Marston of 
Surrey, and widow of Nicholas Myne or 
Mynd of Norfolk (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 127; Berry, ‘Surrey Gene- 
alogies, p. 42). He proceeded to New 
College in due course, but vacated his 
Fellowship, presumably as a Protestant, in 
Cardinal Pole’s visitation of 1556. He 
married Janet, daughter and heir of William 
Barret of Tenby, and became Mayor of 
Tenby in 1577 (Dasent, ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ x. 147, 166). He was in the Fleet 
as a Papist in 1579, 1580, and 1583, and was 
still in prison as a recusant in 1592 (Strype, 
‘ Annals,’ II. ii. 660; ‘Catholic Rec. Soc. 
Publ., i. 60; ii. 223, 229; ‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ 
iv. pp. 267, 272). In the last year he is 
described as of Ewell, and as of the parish of 
St. Bridget in the ward of Farringdon Without, 
London. He had a son named Nicholas, 


who lived at Trenollet in Carmarthenshire, 
On Dec. 18, 1592, one Erasmus Sanders or 
Sander of the diocese of Norwich left the 
English College at Rheims for the English 
College at Douay, and in the January 
following matriculated at the university 
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there. He was again at Rheims from 
April 15 to 25, 1593, when he returned to 
Douay (‘ Records of the English Catholics, 
Douay Diaries,’ pp. 248, 249, 250, 280). 
Probably this was another son. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CaSANOVA IN ENGLAND. (See 10 S. viii. 
443. 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 11 S. ii. 386; 
lii, 242 ; iv. 382, 461; v. 123, 484; 12 S. i. 
121, 185, 285.)—In a letter to the Senator 
Francesco I. Morosini, brother of Fran- 
eesco II. Lorenzo Morosini, procurator, one 
of the Venetian envoys to England in 1763, 
Casanova says :— 

‘* Please tell your august brother that I have 
seen him in Paris in the beginning of June, 1793, 
without having been able to approach him, and 
that upon my arrival in London on the 14th of the 
same month I have heard of him.”—‘ Casanova’s 
ae. published by Rava and Gugitz, 
Munich, 1913, p. 97. 

June 14, 1763, fell on a Tuesday, but 
Casanova, in his ‘ Mémoires’ (Garnier, vi. 
343, 353), says he arrived in London “ to- 
wards evening * on the Monday, #.e., June 13. 

Horace BLeackLey. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘Vanity Farr.’—How many issues were 
there of the first edition of ‘ Vanity Fair’ ? 

Most booksellers, speaking of the first 
issue, say that “it contains the woodcut of 
Lord Steyne which was suppressed in later 
issues.” It is certainly incorrect to say the 
woodcut was suppressed in all but the first 
issue. I have a copy in the exact state in 
which it was purchased on publication by my 
grandfather, which contains everything 
except the rustic letters. 

wiv ASTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 

atn. 


WricHT : PayNE.: WILDER.—In 1634 arms 
were granted to Wright (of London, North- 
ampton, and Surrey) similar to arms on a 
tomb erected to Judge Gore in Tashinny 
Churchyard, co. Longford, Ireland. Alex- 
ander and Capt. John Payne, who settled in 
Longford, were related to General Sankey. 
Samuel Payne, a grandson, married Cathe- 
rine Wilder about 1735. 

I shall be glad of information about the 
descendants of any of the above. 

E. C. Frntay, 

1729 Pine Street, San Francisco. 





Ext Comyn or Newsoip Comyn.—He 
lived temp. Edward III. What were his 
arms? Whom did he marry? And if his 
wife was an heiress, what were the arms of 
her family ? I shall be glad to have par- 
ticulars of any quarterings to which Eli 
Comyn was entitled. 

R. VauGcHAN GOWER. 

Boughton Colemers, Matfield, Kent. 


‘ WANTED A GOVERNESS.’—I shall be glad 
to learn who wrote some clever verses thus 
entitled, and describing the qualifications 
the applicant should possess. The opening 
lines are :— 

A governess wanted—well fitted to fill 

The post of tuition with competent skill— 

In a gentleman’s family highly genteel. 

Superior attainments are quite indispensable. 
The verses date evidently from the forties 
of the last century. B—t. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines are part of some noble verses 
on those who have fallen in their country’s 
service. I shall be glad to have the words 
of the whole poem, and to learn who wrote 
it :— 

Where shall England find her own? 

The desert places are her sanctuaries ; 

The five lands and the seven seas 

Shall answer for her when the trump is blown. 

WILLIAM PEARCE. 

Perrott House, Pershore. 





Browsing the other day in an old volume 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I came across (5 S. ix. 129) a 
request for the authorship of a quotation to 
which, apparently, no reply was offered. 
The quotation is so singularly appropriate 
just now that I am tempted to repeat the 
query R. C. A. P. asked thirty-eight years 
ago. 
Who is the author of the lines, 
Instead of useful works, like Nature's, grand, 
Enormous cruel wonders crush the land ? 

W. E. WItson. 
Hawick. 


PicTURES BY GEORGE ROBERTSON.—On 
Feb. 1, 1788, John & Josiah Boydell of 
90 Cheapside, London, published five large 
line engravings after a series of pictures 
painted by George Robertson, shortly before 
his death, in the neighbourhood of Iron 
Bridge, Shropshire, the engravers being 
James Fittler, Wilson Lowry, and Francis 
Chesham. These somewhat scarce prints 
are thus inscribed :— 

1. ‘‘ A View of the Iron Bridge taken from the 
Madeley side of the River Severn, near Colebrook 
Dale in the County of Salop. This Bridge was 
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erected in 1779. It is the first that was ever made 
of Cast Iron only. The abutments are stone and 
cover’d with plates of Iron. The Road over the 
Bridge is 24 feet wide, the span of the Arch is 
100 feet and 6 Inches, and the height from the 
Base line to the Center is 40 feet, the weight of 
the Iron employed in the whole Bridge is 378 Ton 
anda half. All the principle [sic] parts were erected 
in the course of three Months, without the least 
obstruction in the navigation of the River.” 

2. “A View of Lincoln Hill, with the Iron 
Bridge in the Distance. Taken from the side of 
the River Severn.”’ 

3. ‘* An Iron Work for Casting of Cannon, and 
a Boreing Mill. Taken from the Madeley side of 
the River Severn, Shropshire.”’ 

4. ‘* The Inside of a Smelting House, at Brose- 
ley, Shropshire.”’ 

5. ‘A View of the Mouth of a Coal Pit near 
Broseley, in Shropshire.” 

_ Can any of your correspondents kindly 
inform me in whose possession the original 
pictures now are ? 

Ernest H. H. SHORTING. 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


BANDELLO IN SPANISH, 1584.—I should be 
extremely grateful if any of your readers 
could give me any information respecting an 
edition of Bandello in Spanish printed in 
Madrid, and dated on the first leaf 1584. 
English bibliographers ignore this book, 
although it is of great Shakespearian interest, 
containing as it does the story of Romeo and 
Juliet. This 1584 edition seems unknown 
even to Spanish bibliographers, only a later 
edition (1589) being chronicled in Salvo’s 
bibliography of Spanish books. Bandello’s 
version served Lope de Vega for his play of 
* Castelvines and Monteses,’ no doubt adapted 
from the Spanish translation. I should like 
to know if a copy of this book can be seen in 
any public library, and am desirous of ob- 
taining a list of early editions of it. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


PortRAIT OF Sir GEORGE Downinc.—As 
is well known, the elder Sir George Downing 
was a member of the first class (1642) that 
graduated at Harvard College. Is there in 
existence a portrait of him? And if there is, 
where is it, and in whose possession ? 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Pry-PrickeD Lace Pattrerns.—I am 
told that old pillow-lace makers worked from 
designs pricked on skin or parchment with 
pins in several degrees of fineness, made 
specially for the purpose. Is this so ? and 
are such old patterns or prickings preserved 
in districts where pillow-lace is made ? The 


lace-makers worked, no doubt, from designs ; 
but were the designs headwork, or from 





cleverly arranged pinpricks ? One old lady 
seen at work with the lace pins or bobbins 
was understood to imply that she worked 
from what she had in her head, and varied. 
the patterns from fancy. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Pruayine Carps Sixty Years Aco.—In 
Buckle’s ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ vol. iv. p. 87, is 
a letter dated July 13, 1857, to Mrs. Brydges 
Williams. In it, referring to the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny, Disraeli recalls the 
fact that General Anson, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, had long been considered the 
finest whist-player in Europe. He proceeds 
thus :— 

‘Some were doubting whether Anson had suffi- 
cient experience: the native army in revolt, the 
ancient capital of Hindostan in the possession of the 
rebels, and the Great Mogul declared Sovereign ! 
I said that for my part I had confidence in George 
Anson because he had seen the Great Mogul so 
often on the ace of spades that he would know 
how to deal with him. All the world laughed very 
much, and Mrs. Anson sent off the joke to the 
General.”’ ; 

What was it that he had seen on the ace 
of spades ? H. D. Extis. 


Conservative Club. 


‘A WorkinG-Man’s Way IN THE WORLD.’ 
—I should be deeply obliged to any of my 
fellow-readers who could enlighten me 
concerning the author of this work. It was 
published anonymously in London some- 
— about 1870. Pav STANISLAUS. 

eeds. 


{The late Mr. W.E. A. Axon stated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
for Feb. 20, 1869, that the book was published in 
AS, | end that the author was Charles Manby 

mith. 


Latin Contractions.—In some Admiralty 

accounts of 1627 I find the following :— 

Sma tot! expoitori. 

Sma Onens ut supra 

et remanet clare. 

What are the two words “expoitori”’ and 
*““Onens’’? The first is expenditure—the 
second receipts. 


? 


In a certificate of the names, qualities, 
&c., of residents in a Cornish parish charge- 
able to the Poll Bill (no date, but apparently 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century), 
following the name of the head of the family, 
his wife and children, frequently come such 
entries as “Pi one maideservant 20s. 
wages,” or “Pi his mother and sister.” 
The writing is very clear, and there seems no 
likelihood of misreading. I shall be grateful 
for an extension of ‘‘ Pi, YGREC. 


9 
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FiemisH Morro.—What was the Flemish 
motto of the old Counts of Flanders ? 
‘ Burke’ says that our family is the only 
British family that has a Flemish motto— 
that of the Counts of Flanders ; but ‘ Burke’ 
has lost trace of what it was. 
I have searched the Cambridge University 
Library in vain for it. 
E. Hyacinto TorreNHAM, 
Vicar of Shepreth. 


THE LumBER Troop, FETTER LANE.— 
Will some reader kindly refer me to any 
work describing the purposes and history 
of this convivial society? It had its 
Troop Hall at the Falcon Tavern, Fetter 
Lane. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rosert SovutrHey.—According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ liii. 284, “‘ his mother, 
Margaret Hill, belonged to a good Hereford- 
shire family.” I should be glad to know 
where this Herefordshire family was seated, 
and the names of both her parents. 

G. F. R. B. 





Replies. 
“ DESCENDANTS’ DINNERS.” 
(12 S. i, 410.) 


A GATHERING of persons of the name of 
King took place at the Rummer Tavern in 
Whitechapel on May 29, 1703. Admittance 
was by ticket costing 2s. 6d. The ticket, a 
copy of which is before me, has on it the 
royal arms, and sixteen different coats of 
arms of persons named King, including 
those of Bromley, co. Kent; Midhurst, 
co. Sussex; the following counties—Essex 
(2), Bucks (2), Lincolnshire, Suffolk, Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire, and Berks; likewise 
King, Bishop of London and Chichester ; 
King, Lord Kingston in Ireland ; King of 
London; King, Alderman of Coventry ; King, 
Rouge Dragon, Pursuivant of Arms; and 
King of Weston Patrick, Hants, &c. It 
is thus inscribed :— 

‘*A General Meeting of the Surname of King, 
being Appointed to be Held at Mr. John King’s, 
at the Rummer Tavern in White-Chappel, London, 
on Saturday the 29th of this Instant May, 1703, 
being the Anniversary in Memory of the happy 


Restoration of King Charles the 2d. and the Royal 
Family. You are earnestly desired to be there by 
Twelve of the Clock precisely, by your most 
humble Servants, Robert King, Gent., James King, 
Herald Painter, John King, Vintner, Stewards. 


An illustration of the ticket appeared in 
The English Illustrated Magazine for April, 
1901, in an article on ‘ Proclamations and 
Broadsides.’ 

A modern instance is that of the dinner of 
Barlow families held at the Hotel Cecil on 
Dec. 14, 1906, Sir Thos. Barlow, the famous 
physician to the Royal Household, being in 
the chair. The main object of the gathering 
was to compare notes as to the family tree, 
and to collect funds in order that the common 
pedigree might be traced; but no details 
were given of the convivial function to any 
one who was not a Barlow. References to 
the banquet appeared in the press at the 
time, the more interesting accounts being in 
The Daily News of Dec. 13, and The Daily 
Chronicle and The Daily Express of Dec. 15. 

In August, 1906, the Shaw family held a 
great picnic in New Jersey; and in the 
previous year some hundreds of members of 
the Watson family gathered for a picnic at 
Watertown, U.S.A. 

I have other references to such reunions, 
but, owing to a recent move, cannot place 
my hands upon them just now. 

Cuas. Hatt CRovcH. 

Thornhill, Hermon Hill, Wanstead. 


There is mention of one of these gatherings 
in @ sermon, a print of which is in the British 
Museum Library :— 

‘““The Gregorian Account or the Spiritual 
Watch. A sermon preached to the Society of 
the Gregories dwelling in and about the city 
of London, and assembled in the Church of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, June 19th, 1673. By 
Francis Gregory, D.D., Rector of Hambleton, in 
the County of Bucks, one of his Sacred Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. London: Printed by E. 
Flesher, for Richard Royston, Bookseller to his 
most Sacred Majesty. 1673.” 

Prefixed to the sermon is an Epistle Dedi- 
catory 

‘to my esteemed friends, Capt. Jeremie Gregory, 
Citizen and Goldsmith of London, apd Mr. Philip 
Gregory, Citizen and Mercer, Stewards of the 
Gregories Feast, the 19th of June, 1673, and the 
rest of that Loving Society.” 

What could be gathered concerning this 
particular family function was printed in 
1908 in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. xxi. 
130-33, appended to a paper, ‘ Notes on the 
Society of Gregorians.’ W. B. H. 


See 1 S.x.; 3 S. iii. ; 8 S.ix. and x.; 11S. 
ix. At one reference the Smith gathering 
is mentioned as occurring about 1630. 

Some of the family associations were not 
only for feasting, but for benevolent purposes 
to assist poorer brethren of the same name, 
similar to county associations. Many gather- 
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in 1881, Palmer; in 1904, Lewis; in 1907, 
Fogg. Of the Howe family a meeting was 
proposed for U.S. and Canada, and it is said 
8,000 were expected. 

In Scotland was there not a Buchanan 
Society or Club—also one for the clan 
Lindsay ? 

I also remember hearing of the Bassetts 
and Ellises or Evanses having family meet- 
ings. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


The great Smith banquet will be found 
referred to at 1 S. x. 463. 

A banquet by members of the King family 
apparently took place on May 29, 1703. 
This was referred to by Mr. DaANrEL HIPWELL 
at 7S. vii. 488. A photographic reproduction 
of the card of admission to the latter was 
given in The English Illustrated Magazine 
(p. 88) for April, 1901. I took descriptions 
of the seventeen coats of arms with which the 
card was ornamented. These are at the 
service of your correspondent, if desired. 

JouHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
EvurRoPpEAN TRAVEL: WUNDERER (12 S. 
i, 301).—Near the end of his interesting 
account of J. D. Wunderer’s diary, Mr. 
Matcorm Letts quotes the traveller’s re- 
flection on the storm, ‘‘ He who cannot pray, 
let him go to sea ; he will learn God’s might 
and power and His unspeakable majesty.” 
The first part of this was a proverbial saying. 


No. 2785 in Binder’s ‘ Novus Thesaurus 

Adagiorum Latinorum ’ is 

Qui nescit orare, vadat ad mare. 
This is taken from O. W. Schonheim’s 
‘ Proverbia illustrata et applicata in usum 
Juventutis illustris,’ Leipzig, 1728. 

In J. J. Gtynzus’s ‘ Adagia,’ 1629, p. 776, 

the saying is found in the form 

Qui nescit orare, ascendat mare. 
It is one of forty-two proverbs which are 
given at the end of the book and described as 
“turbam quandam proverbiorum e mediis 
triviis petitam.” 

The story of the Lapp wizard selling 
mariners winds in a knotted rope is @ curious 
parallel to the passage in the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
x. 19 sqqg., where Odysseus receives from 
fEolus a bag of winds fastened by a silver 
cord. In the elaborate German commentary 
of Ameis (10th ed., 1895) there is a bare 
mention of the fact that the Lapps gave 
seamen bags and skins with winds enclosed 









in them ; but the late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, 
in his commentary on ‘ The Narrative of 
Odysseus,’ 1873, pp. 132, 133, has a 
characteristic and delightful note, in which 
he draws on Agatharchides, Eratosthenes, 
Suidas, Tzetzes’s commentary on Lycophron, 
Hippocrates, Apollonius of Tyana, Gervase 
of Tilbury, and other authorities. Burton 
might have swelled the list :— 

** And nothing so familiar (if we may beleeue 
those relations of Saxo Grammat. Olaus Magnus, 
Damianus A. Goes) as for Witches and Sorcerers, 
in Lapland, Lituania, and all ouer Scandia, to 
sell winds to Mariners, & cause tempests, which 
Marcus Paulus the Venetian relates likewise of 
the Tartars.”—‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 2nd ed., 
1624, part. i. sect. 2, memb. 1, subs. 2. 


Epwarp BENSLY. — 


BookworMs: REMEDIES AGAINST THEM 
(11 S. xii. 138, 185, 208, 268, 308, 330, 370 ; 
12 8. i. 414),—Correspondents interested in 
this subject could not do better than read 
‘Les Insectes ennemis des livres: leurs 
moeurs—Moyens de les détruire,’ by C. 
Houlbert, Docteur-és-Sciences, which was 

ublished by Picard & Fils at Paris in 1903. 
t is quite an exhaustive study of the 
subject, and contains an 8-page bibliography. 

More recently Mr. William R. Reinick, 
Chief of the Department of Public Documents 
in the Free Library of Philadelphia, has 
published an interesting brochure on ‘ Insects 
destructive to Books.’ This was originally 
printed in The American Journal of Phar- 
macy, and the first part of it was reprinted 
in The English Mechanic for March 24, 1911. 

Tuomas Won. Huck. 

38 King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


‘Kine Epwarp III.’: Herarpic At- 
LUSION (12 S. i. 366, 438).—The suggestion of 
an heraldic allusion fails to alleviate the in- 
trinsic absurdity of this expression in its 
context. And it seems plain that what is 
meant is what is called in the next line 
“those milk-white messengers of time”: 
to wit, Audley’s grey locks. Accordingly, 
I think we must take ‘“‘ wings ” to be simply 
a misprint for “strings,” as was long ago 
suggested by Delius. 

Even with this correction, the conceit is 
a poor thing. Nor is it the author’s own. 
It appears to be borrowed from a religious 
poem by William Hunnis, printed, with the 
title ‘Gray Heares,’ in Farr’s ‘Select Poetry 
of the Reign of Q. Elizabeth,’ pp. 158-9, 
and beginning, 

These heares of age are messengers, 

Which bidde me fast, repent, and pray : 
where “‘ messengers of age’”’ corresponds to 
“messengers of time” in our play. The 
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third stanza may be quoted in full, as it 
explains why Audley is so quaintly bidden 
** sound ” his “ silver strings ” :— 

They be the stringes of sober sound, 

Whose musicke is harmonicall : 

Their tunes declare a time from ground 

I came, and how thereto I shall. 

Wherefore I ioie that you may see 

Upon my head such stringes to be. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
emend another doubtful reading in our play. 
In II. ii. 102 the King announces his warlike 
determination with the words 
Lets with our coullours sweete the Aire of Fraunce. 
““Sweete”’ has justly been questioned. 
Capell proposed “sweep,” Delius “ beat.” 
I believe the author wrote “ floute’’ (or 
“* flowte’’). Cf. ‘ Macbeth,’ I. ii. 49 :— 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold ; 
and ‘ King John,’ V. i. 72 :— 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 
WaLtTER WORRALL. 


Tue Errect oF OPENING A CoFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465; 12S. i. 91, 113, 
192, 295).—Fresh details have come to my 
notice on this subject, and I send them as 
@ further contribution to the discussion. 

Bishop Bossuet, the eminent French 
divine, died in Paris in 1704, and was buried 
in his own cathedral at Meaux. On 
Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1854, the leaden coffin 
that contained the body of Bossuet was 
opened. The head was found to be covered 
with four folds of linen, and these being cut 
away with a pair of scissors, the features 
were then shown. They were much less 
changed than might have been expected, 
considering that a century and a half had 
elapsed since the burial. The head was 
leaning a little to the right, like that of a 
person asleep. The mouth was open, the 
eyes closed, the nose was somewhat fallen 
in, the hair white. The skull had been 
sawn across, to allow of the removal of the 
brain and the placing in the opening some 
aromatic substance. An artist who was 
present took a sketch of the face. When it 
became known that the features of the 
celebrated bishop could be seen, a number of 
persons hastened to the cathedral. After 
mass had been performed, the crowd walked 
round to view the features, and in the evening 
the coffin was replaced in the vault (Willis’s 
Current Notes, December, 1854). 

Another case which I have come across 
may be found in a pamphlet entitled :— 

“Some Reflections on the Causes and Circum- 
stances occasioned by an account of a Body 


found entire and imputrid at Staverton in Devon- 
shire, eighty-one years after its interment, in a 
letter to the Society of Navy Surgeons, with an 
attestation of the fact, and of a similar state of 
three Bodies discovered 14 years since in 
St. Martin’s, Westminster. By J. Kirkpatrick, 
M.D. London, 1751.” 


I take the details as graphically given in 
the pamphlet :— 

“In the Beginning of February last [1750], a 
Vault was opened in the Church of Staverton, 
about three miles from Totness, in the County of 
Devon, being the Burying-place of the ancient 
Family of the Worths. In this was found a 
single wooden Coffin, which being opened out of 
Curiosity, discovered the Body of a Man entire 
and incorrupt. His Flesh solid and not hard, 
his Joints flexible, as if just dead ; which appeared 
in moving his Shoulder and Elbow Joints, and 
every Joint of his Fingers. His Fibres retain 
their natural Elasticity, and likewise his Flesh ; 
all which appeared by drawing out the Skin upon 
his Throat, and by making Impressions with our 
Fingers upon his Thighs and Belly. which imme- 
diately returned to their former Fullness, and 
Extension. The Body never was embalmed, as 
there is not the least Sign of any Incision, and the 
Bowels seem to be still entire. His Beard is 
black, and about four Inches in length, and his 
Flesh not at all discoloured in any Part. The 
Body was carefully wrapt up in a Linen Sheet, 
over which was a Tar-cloth, or something like it ; 
a Piece of each you have here inclosed for your 
greater Satisfaction. The Vault was opened, as 
I mentioned before, in February last, in order to 
drain off the Water, which was nine Feet deep, 
tho’ the Coffin did not swim, having a Weight 
upon it to keep it down. The Tar-cloth was very 
much torn, and likewise the Sheet; so that when 
I saw it, which was full two months after, Part 
of it had lain exposed to the Air all that Time, 
and the other Part under Water and Mud: The 
whole was so dirty, that I was forced to have Part 
of it washed, in order to see distinctly what it 
was. A Gentleman was with me, who had seen 
it when first opened, and declared it had not 
suffered the least Alteration during the two 
months. We found, by the Parish Register, that 
the last Person who had been buried in the said 
Vault, was one Simon Worth, in the Year 1669. 
An old man who lives in the Parish, says, that the 
said Gentleman, whose Body this is supposed to 
be, died in France or Flanders, and was brought 
over to be interred in the Burying-place of his 
Ancestors. There are many Bones and Pieces of 
Coffins quite rotten in the same Vault, which they 
say is dry in Summer, and full of Water in the 
Winter. As the upper Part of the Head, and the 
Eyes are under Water, I can give you no Descrip- 
tion of them ; the Lips are sound, and some of the 
Teeth loose. It is not my Business to enquire into 
the Causes, which produced such an extraordinary 
and uncommon Effect.’’—P. viii. 

The matter attracted a good deal of 
attention in the scientific world at the time 
of the discovery, and in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. xlvii. 
pp. 253 ff. (1753), there is a correspondence 
printed by Thomas Stack, M.D., F.R.S., 








which contains letters from John Huxham, 
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M.D., of Plymouth and Mr. Tripe, surgeon 

at Ashburton. I give two extracts from 

several pages which are printed in the 

Philosophical Transactions at the reference 

given above :— 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. Huxham to Dr. Stack, 
dated Plymouth, June 29, 1750. 

**T think the inclosed account is very extra- 
ordinary. You may depend upon it, that it is 
altogether true. Mr. Tripe is a very ingenious 
and observing surgeon at Ashburton near Staver- 
ton. Besides, I have had it from several other 
persons of great probity and honour.’”’—P. 253. 
(Read July 5, 175v.) 

** Simon Worth Esq. ; whose corps this is, died 
at Madrid, and was sent,home in the manner 
described, and so buried. “His wife’s coffin, who 
was buried in the same vault two years before, 
and two of his children about 11 years after (as 
appears by the register) were quite rotten. The 
-oaken coffin, pitch-cloth, and water, seem greatly 
to have contributed to the preservation of this 
body. His coffin was found very sound. , 

I am, Sir, 
Your very affectionate 
obliged humble servant, 

May 21, 1751.” J. HcuxHaM. 

: P. 256. 

In Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 685-96, there is printed a correspondence 
between the Rev. W. Cole and Dr. A. C. 
Ducarel. On p. 696 there is a long paragraph 
which gives details of this exhumation, 
— there is some discrepancy as to the 
ate. 


Kirkpatrick's pamphlet goes on with its 
narrative as far as it affects the exhumations 
at St. Martin’s, Westminster :— 


“ And here, as well to corroborate the preceding 
History from Staverton, as to make it probable, 
that the Pitch-Cloth was not the grand Anti- 
putrescent in that Instance, we shall insert a 
Relation, given to five members of the Medical 
Committee (by the present Grave-digger of 
St. Martin’s, Westminster,) of the Condition of 
some Bodies interred there in the last Century ; 
which have been seen, and whose Preservation 
can be attested by many Witnesses of undoubted 
Veracity and Repute, now living in Westminster. 
Mr. Ogle, a very creditable and worthy Inhabitant, 
who had been Church-Warden, who saw those 
Bodies, and took off some green Worsted, which 
connected the great Toes of one of them, was also 
present, and confirmed the Grave-digger’s Account. 

** About fourteen Years ago John Leigh, the 
Grave-digger belonging to the Parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, broke up the Ground 
before the Door of the Work-house in the Church- 
yard, which had not been broke up before in his 
Mernmory, tho’ his Father and himself, who is now 
pretty aged, and lives in the said Church-yard, 
have been the Parish Grave-diggers 53 Years. 
He then and there found three entire Coffins, 
which were made of Firr, the two large ones 
clampt with iron Clamps, as Chests and Boxes 
sometimes are. In one of the Coffins was a fat 
broad-faced Man, greatly resembling the Pictures 


of King Henry the Eighth, the Rees perfect and 


soft, seeming like one just dead. The Lid of the 
Coffin had been glewed together length-ways, and 
was pressed down by the Weight of the Earth upon 
his Nose, which was impaired a little by it. is 
Beard was about half an Inch long, the Winding- 
Sheet the Body was wrapt in was a Crape Winding- 
Sheet, tied with black Ribbons, and the Thumbs 
and ‘Toes were tied with the like. It appeared by 
the Date on the Lid of the Coffin, he had been then 
dead seventy-two years. The Date was com- 
posed with small Nails, as were also the Figures 
of an Hour Glass, a Death’s Head and Cross-Bones. 
In the second Coffin was found, in the same entire 
State, the Body of a Woman, in a white Crape 
Winding-Sheet, which looked like a Corpse just 
dead, but which, by the Date on the Coffin, had 
been interred sixty-four Years. The third 
Coffin contained a male Child, appearing as 
perfect and beautifu! as Wax Work, with the 
Eyes open and clear, but no Date could be dis- 
covered on the Coffin; tho’ it must have been 
interred a long Time, that Ground not having been 
broke up before, in this Grave-digger’s, nor in his 
Father’s Memory. In either the Man’s or 
Woman’s Coffin was found a dry Nosegay of 
Flowers, or a *Winter Nosegay, as he termed it, 
in part composed of Bay Leaves, and which 
appeared like a Bunch of Leaves and Flowers, 
that had lain among Linen about a Year. Mr. 
Leigh concluded by saying, there was a large 
Number of Inhabitants now living in St. Martin’s 
Parish, who saw those Bodies, and that the Coffins 
are at this Time entire in the public Parish Grave, 
tho’ the Bodies were greatly altered within twelve 
Hours after they were first exposed. He says 
they were interred in a dry gravelly Soil, at the 
Depth of about 18 Feet, tho’ Mr. Ogle thinks it 
might be some Feet less.’’—P. 25. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


Was not Sir Thomas’ Browne the 
first to notice and analyse the substance 
called adipocere? In ‘Urn Burial’ he 
gives the following account of it :— 

“In a hydropical body, ten years buried in the 
churchyard. we met with a fat concretion, where 
the nitre of the earth and the salt and lixivious 
liquor of the body had coagulated large lumps of 
fat into the consistence of the hardest Castile soap, 
whereof part remained with us.’’ 

In the very interesting study by Mr. 
Humpnreys (ante, pp. 91, 113) there is 
nothing on King Arthur. His body was 
found a.p. 1177, as is related by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, by the author of the * Eulogium 
Historiarum’ (ii. 363), and in the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon’ of Ralph Higden, a monk of 





‘“* This Appearance reflects a considerable 
Probability on our Conjecture of the Causes 
that might concur to the Preservation of the 
Body at Staverton; and not the less for our 
making that Conjecture, before we had the least 
Intimation of the imputrid State of these Bodies 





at St. Martin’s.” 
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Chester. I quote from the translation of 
this last book (MS. Harleian 2261) :— 

‘The body of Kynge Arthur was found this tyme 
at Glaston betwene ii berialles of ston in the 
churche -yerde, putte depe into the erthe in an 
holowe oke, and was translate into the churche 
and put into a beryalle of marbole, conteynenge 
in the seide olde beryalle a crosse of led havynge 
this wrytinge in hit: ‘ The noble Kynge Arthure 
with Guenera his secunde wif lyethe beryede here 
in the yle Avalon.’ The boones of theyme were so 
distincte that ij partes of the beryalle towarde 
the hedde_ contenede the boones of Arthure, and 
the thrydde parte towarde the feete conclusede the 
boones of his wife, where thre yelow heres of the 
same woman were founde noothynge chaungede in 
coloure by moisture of the erthe, and a monke of 
that place takynge theyme gredily in hys honde, 
thei were redacte sodenly into powdre.” 

I should recommend the ‘ Polychronicon ’ 
to persons who are tired out with the poor 
fancy of our modern books of fiction. These 
“hundred thousand stories’ are, really, an 
inexhaustible mine of wonderful tales. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes (11 S. viii. 444).—King William’s 
Statue on College Green, Dublin :— 

Inchoatum 
Anno Dom. Mdcc. 
Antonio Percy, Equite aurato pretore 
Carolo Forrest 


een 
Jacobo Barlow f Vicecomitibus 


Absolutum 
Anno Dom. Mdcci. 

Marco Ransford, Equite aurato preetore 
Johanne Eccles \_. itibus 
Radulpho Gore j Vicecomiti a 

(From Gilbert’s ‘ History of Dublin.’) See 
also Harris’s ‘ History of Dublin City.’ 
F. V. R. 


ELIZABETH EVELYN (12 S. i. 288, 356, 435). 
—With the information first supplied by 
Mr. DYER, my identification seemed certain, 
for I assumed that the pedigree of the 
Godstone branch in Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica was correct. He has, however, 
shown that I was wrong, by printing an 
extract from another volume which proves 
that the Elizabeth he is in search of was a 
spinster. Turning back to the Miscellanea 
(correct reference, IV. ii. 337), it will be noted 
that the father of the two Elizabeths was 
John, and not his son George Evelyn. The 
second Elizabeth is stated to have died 
unmarried in 1623. This, I think, is a 
mistake easily accounted for. Bray’s pedi- 
gree merely says “ unmarried in 1623.” In 
1623 the Heralds visited Surrey, and Eliza- 
beth was returned in her father’s family as 
unmarried. Mr. Dyer can verify this from 
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the Harleian Society’s publications of the 
Visitations. I think, then, we may conclude 
that his Elizabeth was the eighth daughter 
of John Evelyn of Kingston, sister-in-law to 
the lady I formerly suzgested, sister of Sir 
John Evelyn, Kt., of Lee Place, and aunt 
of Sir John Evelyn, Bart. of Godstone. Can 
Mr. DYER tell me the connexion between 
the Evelyns and Sir Robert Needham ? 

H. Maynarp SmMIra. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
i. 369, 432) :— 

When England’s wronged and danger’s nigh. 
Are not all these quotations mere variants 
of the Lombard proverb “ Passato il pericolo 
[or, punto], gabbato il santo’ (“‘ When the 
danger is past, the saint is cheated ig ? It 
is quoted by Rabelais (‘ Pantagruel,’ iv. 24). 
Other variants are: ‘“‘ The river past, and 
God forgotten’; ‘“‘The devil was sick, 
the devil a monk would be’’; and I have 
heard one referring to the ingratitude of 
patients to their doctors, once they have been 
cured. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


(12 S. i..428.) 


7. See the concluding lines of C. S. Cal- 
verley’s ‘ The Cock and the Bull,’ a parody 
of the style of ‘ The Ring and the Book’ :— 

It takes up about eighty thousand lines, 

A thing imagination boggles at: 

And might, odds-bobs, sir! in judicious hands, 

Extend from here to Mesopotamy. 

The original in Browning of the second 
line was evidently the passage quoted in the 
editorial note. 

A Swiss doctor was once heard describing 
life in the Neapolitan slums in the words, 
“It boggles description.” The phrase al- 
most deserves the honour of naturalization. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


(Mr. J. B. WAINEwriIGutT also thanked for reply.] 


ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND (12 S. i. 428). 
—Grove gives the date of the performance 
of (a) ‘La Merope’ as 1799, at the King’s 
Theatre, London. He also says with refer- 
ence to (c), ‘ Aci e Galatea,’ that Haydn’s 
diary contains a favourable account of 
Bianchi’s ‘ Aci e Galatea,’ which he heard 





in London in 1794. 
; ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Joun Ransy, F.R.S. (12 S. i. 428).—I 
published a full account of this surgeon in 
The West London Medical Journal for Aprif 
of this year. This Journal, price ls., is 
published by Adlard & Son. 





S. D. Curpprncpate, M.D. 
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British Hers: HERB Topacco (12 §. i. 
48, 136, 317, 432).—In ‘A Dictionary of 
Terms Used in Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences,’ by Richard D. Hoblyn, 1835, 
p. 210, under ‘ Quack Medicines ’ is.:— 

“British Herb Tobacco. The basis of this is 

Coltsfoot. This appears to have had a very ancient 
origin, for the same_plant was smoked through a 
reed in the days of Dioscorides, for the purpose of 
promoting expectoration, and was called by him 
Brylov [sic=Byx.0v], from fri, tussis,—whence 
* Tussilago.’”’ 
The quack medicines given by Hoblyn are, 
as he says, “‘ some of the most important of 
these preparations, taken from the ‘ Phar- 
macologia ’ of Dr. Paris.” 

Perhaps this “‘ British Herb Tobacco ” 
was the preparation patented by the Rev. 
-John Jones (last reference). One can 
searcely think it possible that the members 
of the Amicable Club of Warrington (ante, 
p. 48) would smoke a medicine, and that 
costing nearly twice as much as tobacco. 

Is there not a reference to some kind of 
British Herb Tobacco in the following 
lines ?— 

Who Knaster loves not, be he doomed to feed 

With Caffres foul, or suck Virginia’s weed. 

At morn I love segars, at noon admire 

The British compound, pearly from the fire. 


They occur in a poem by Dr. John Ferriar, 
which is at or near the end of his ‘ I]lustra- 
tions of Sterne,’ &c., 1768, a poem “ written 
to rally a particular friend on his attachment 
to German Tobacco and German literature.” 
I am not quoting direct from Ferriar, but at 
second hand from ‘ Cheshire Gleanings,’ by 
William E. A. Axon, Manchester and London, 
1884, pp. 282-5. I suppose that 


The British compound, pearly from the fire, 


means “ The British compound (whatever 
it was) which had been burnt to a white ash 
in the pipe.” 

Such habit as there may have been of 
smoking a medicinal preparation of colts- 
foot, &c., may account to some extent for 
the prevalence of spittoons in smoking-rooms 
up to some years ago—utensils now passing 
into oblivion. RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


In the several communications upon herb 
tobacco I do not observe any allusion to the 
fact of its contemporary use. Herb tobacco 
is still to be bought of the herbalists. The 
shop of Mr. Lowry at 445 York Road (nearly 
opposite the end of Wandsworth Bridge) is a 
case in point. Since discovering this, I have 
used herb tobacco, in a mixture with 
** returns,” &¢., and have found it welcome 











enough. It has the soothing influence which 
your smoker desires above all things, while 
the reduced quantity of nicotine inhaled 
accounts for a diminution of that lassitude 
from which many smokers suffer. 
Epwarp SMITH. 
Wandsworth, S.W. 


*“Laus Dro”: Otp MERCHANTS’ CUSTOM 
(12 S. i. 409).—In the ledger of Sir William 
Turner, president of the Associated Hospitals, 
each page is headed with this pious ascrip- 
tion. Vide ‘The Story of Bethlehem 
Hospital,’ p. 215. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


It would be interesting to know whether 
the alleged custom really existed. The 
explanation I have heard given was that 
these reverent old merchants headed each 
folio of their ledgers with the letters L. 8S. D., 
which did not mean “‘ Laus Semper Deo,”’ but 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 

Norwich. 


I do not remember seeing the words 
‘**Laus Deo ”’ written at the beginning of a 
ledger, but some years ago, when we were 
destroying a number of old account-books 
belonging to our firm, I noticed that many of 
them had written on the first folio the letters : 


I. G. 
I. 
M. T. 
I asked my father what these letters 
meant, and he told me that they stood for 
“In God Is My Trust.” 


BEng. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
275, 416).—As these references comprise 
village pounds no longer in use, or even in 
existence, may I be allowed to mention one 
that formerly existed in the village of 
Svmondsbury, near Bridport, in Dorset ? 

I remember once, when a small boy, 
seeing a donkey impounded in it; and on 
passing by again in a few days I found the 
donkey lying dead on the ground, evidently 
having succumbed from starvation, as the 
ground—a small square on one side of a 
field next the road—was quite bare. The 
owner had not redeemed it, and the villagers 
were probably restrained by an exaggerated 
fear of the law from venturing to throw in 
any grass or hay. Surely the local hayward 
must have failed in his duty! I fancy the 
law would now compel the impounder to 
feed the animal, or empower him to sel] it 
if not reclaimed within a certain time. 
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I remember to this day the horror and 
disgust I experienced at the sight, and my 
anger at, as I thought, such legalized 
cruelty. 

That is the only dead donkey that I have 
ever seen, with the exception of one in Fiji, 
which died after a few days’ illness. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


At Bramley, near Basingstoke, there is a 
fenced-in pound on a patch of waste ground 
at the side of the lane leading to the station— 
the lane being crossed by the Great Western 
branch line from Reading to Basingstoke. 
Some will remember the old Five Beils 
public-house in the village (close to the 
church gates), since converted into a villa ; 
and they may also have a vision of smock- 
frocked villagers sitting on benches outside 
that hostelry, enjoying their “‘ cup” of ale 
on Sunday evenings, while the rest of the 
inhabitants were at service in the church close 
by. But all that is changed, and some 
vears since, when the licence of the Five 
Bells was transferred to the newly built 
Railway Hotel, near the station, at the other 
end of the village, there was current a rustic 
pleasantry that at the new premises beer 
would be ‘“ sold by the pound.” 

M. 8. F. 

““ STATEROOM’? = A PASSENGER'S CABIN 
(12S. i. 307).—The story related to Mr. H1Li 
by an esteemed fellow-countrywoman of 
mine has Jong been current in this country, 
and occasionally goes the rounds of the 
American newspapers. It is disconcerting 
to find it taken seriously in ‘N. & Q. As 
originally applied to vessels, a state-room 
meant the room of a captain or superior 
officer. Here are some examples not hitherto 
quoted :— 

“The Seas ran so high, that they broke over 
them several times, into the State Room where 
their Graces [the Duke and Duchess of Dorset] 
were in Bed.’’—Pennsylvania Gazette, Aug. 7, 
1732, p. 1. 

“This Fellow [an Indian named Witness].... 
took a broad Axe and went into his Master’s 
State-Room [on the brigantine Recovery], where 
he was fast asleep. and made a Stroke at him.”— 
New England Weekly Journal, Feb. 18, 1734, p. 2. 

“The Captain order’d it so, that he might lye 
in the Cabbin, to oblige me, and that I should have 
the State-Room for my own Use.”—W. Seward, 
* Journal,’ 1740, p. 19. 

“Thomas Debuke master....Declared that he 
left Lisbon the fifteenth of January last and that 
his mate William Eagleston was taken down with 
the Small Pox about Ten days before he Sailed 
that he kept him Confined in the State Room on 
the Larboard side.”’—April 5, 1745, ‘ Boston 
Record Commissiorers’ Reports’ (1887), xvii. 105. 
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* London, Feb. 18. On the 18th, for certain, 
will be launched....the Royal George.—She.. 
is fitted and decorated in a very extraordinary 
and beautiful manner, by the most able carver and 
painter in England, particularly her cabbins and 
state rooms in_ hbasso-relievo.’’-—-Boston Neirs 
Letter, May 26, 1756, p. 2. 

“Mr. Parsons and lady rode with me to the 
harbor [Roston, Mass.], where we....went on 
board the Lady Juliana, a prize ship of 400 tons, 
taken by one of our privateers, bound from 
Jamaica to London. The cabins and state-rooms 
were spacious, her carvings elegant, and her cargo 
very valuable.”’—June 17, 1776, M. Cutler, in 
‘ Life, Journals, and Correspondence’ (1888), 
i. 55. 

Early examples of the term in this sense 
are given in the ‘N.E.D. from Pepys (1660), 
The London Gazette (1694), and Smollett 
(1748). The transference in meaning from 
an officer’s room to a passenger’s room was 
simple and inevitable, the only questions 
being when and where that extension took 
place. The earliest extract in the ‘N.E.D. 
is from Harriet Martineau, 1837. This is 
belated, since on March 22, 1821, Adam 
Hodgson, then on his return to Liverpool 
from New York, wrote :— 

“Tt is again midnight; but as we have 19 

passengers, and as I cannot write in my state- 
room, I avail myself of a. quiet moment, which can 
only occur when all are in bed, to write my 
journal.” —‘ Letters from North America,’ 1824, 
ii. 328. 
Soon after the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, John Adams was appointed the first 
American Minister to England. He was then 
in Europe, and was shortly joined by his 
wife. In a letter dated July 6, 1784, Mrs. 
Adams gives an interesting account of ocean 
travel at that time, saying in part :— 

“ Our accommodations on board are not what 
I could wish, or hoped for. We cannot be alone, 
only when the gentlemen are thoughtful enough 
to retire upon deck, which they do for about an 
hour in the course of the day. Our state-rooms 
are about half as large as cousin Betsey’s little 
chamber, with two cabins in each. Mine had 
three, but I could not live so. Upon which Mrs. 
Adanis’s brother [a. namesake, but not a relative] 
gave up his to Abby |a daughter of John Adams], 
and we are now stowed two and two. This place 
has a small grated window, which opens into the 
companion way, and by this is the only air 
admitted. The door opens into. the cabin where 
the gentlemen all sleep, and where we sit, dine, &c. 








We can only live with our door shut, whilst we 
dress and undress. Necessity has no law; but 
what should I have thought on shore, to have laid 
myself down in common with haif a dozen gentle- 
men? We have curtains, it is true, and we only 
in part undress, about as much as the Yankee 
bundlers.”—‘ Letters of Abigail Adams,’ 1848, 
p- 161. 











Here then, in 1784—less than a decade 








after the appearance of an American 
“State,” and nineteen years before the 
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Mississippi came into the. possession of the 
United States by the Louisiana Purchase 
(1803)—we find the term apparently applied 
to a _ passenger’s cabin. Indeed, it is 
possible that the term was so used in the 
passage from Cutler (1776). But, however 
that may be, the explanation given by the 
American lady has no basis in fact. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


WELLINGTON AT BRIGHTON AND ROTTING- 
DEAN (12 S. i. 389).—There may not be 
much risk of misapprehension, but perhaps 
it is worth while to point out that the state- 
ments quoted by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT respect- 
ing the early education of the Duke of 
Wellington at Brighton and Rottingdean 
relate, not to the first Duke, but to the 
second. The first Duke of Wellington. was 
educated elsewhere ; Lord Douro, afterwards 
the second Duke, was placed, as a small 
boy, under the care of the Vicar of Brighton. 
It seems that he was also a pupil of the 
Vicar of Rottingdean, together with Bulwer 
Lytton and Cardinal Manning. The three 
were very nearly of the same age. The 
statements, no doubt, are true enough—not 
of “ Wellington,”’ but of the second Duke. 

B. B. 


I have a note that the Wellington 
memorial is in the chantry of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Brighton, and that it consists of a 
stone cross 18 ft. high. Will some one 
kindly provide a copy of the inscription ? 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“ ERZERUM ”’ (12 S. i. 287, 417).—In my 
query I asked for some Armenian etymology 
of the name in question, being acquainted 
with both the Turkish and Persian ortho- 
graphies for the same, and the Arabic word 
presumably introduced by the Osmanli 
conquerors. 

I venture to remark on Canon Taylor’s 
explanation of ‘ Erzerim ”’ as follows :— 


1. The word “Arzek” is a Persian 
diminutive of “ Arz,”’ a Persian equivalent 
(probably) of Latin ‘“‘ Arx.’”” How came the 
Arabic definite article “el *’ to be joined to 
“ Arzek”’ ? Such hybrids are not common. 


2. The plural of the Arabic ‘“ Arz” is 
** Arazi,” not ‘* Aruzai.”’ 


Much confusion has arisen on account of 
the use of English z for two quite distinct 
letters in the Turkish and Persian ortho- 
graphies respectively. 


N. Pow ett, Col. 








CoronaTION Mugs (12 S. i. 370, 448).—I 
have seen a number of Coronation mugs, but 
noneearlierthantheCoronation mug, or rather 
cup, of George IV., which bears impressed 
‘* George ITII.” above a crown, and below the 
crown ‘Worksop, 1821.” It is of brown 
ware, salt-glazed inside and outside, stands 
3 in. high, and the same in mouth-diameter. 
Such mugs or cups were made for all Midland 
towns at the potworks at Brampton, Swinton, 
Derby, and, no doubt, Nottingham, and they 
are somewhat rare. 

More common are memorial mugs in 
white pottery, and one I have has on it in 
transfer—all in capitals :— 

To the memory of 
His late Majesty 
King George the IV. 
Born Augst. 12, 1762 
Ascended the throne Jan. 21, 1820 
Publicly proclaimed Jan. 31, 1820 
Departed this life June 20, 1830 
Aged 68 years 
That is on the right side of the mug. On 
the opposite side is a picture of the King, the 
bust set in a half scroll of roses, thistle, and 
what seems to be intended for shamrock, 
and flowers shaped like the harebell. It 
appears to be one of the kind made for 
public-houses, and holds about a pint. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


[Should not the date of accession be Jan. 29 ?] 


Oyster TABLES (12 S. i. 368).—These-: 
existed in the reign of Edward VI. 

Strype, writing of the orders for taking 
down altars in the year 1550, says in his 
‘Memorials of the Reformation ’ :— 

‘* But the Papists now called the communion- 
table, most irreverently, an oyster board. So 
did Dr. Weston, and White, afterward Bishop 
of Lincoln.” 

White was at that time Warden of Winchester’ 
College. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


TEMPLE GROVE, East SHEEN (12 S. i. 349). 
—An excellent deseriptive account of Temple 
Grove, written by Mr. W. L. Rutton, F.S.A., 
will be found in The Home Counties Magazine, 
ix. 128, 311 (1907), with three illustrations 
from old prints, dated respectively 1798, 
1812, and 1818, as well as two photographs 
taken in more recent years. The first illus- 
tration, which is, no doubt, the print referred 
to in the quotation from the ‘ Victoria 
History of Surrey’ as showing “the 
Jacobean front,’ was reproduced from a 
view of ‘Lord Palmerston’s, E. Sheen,’ 
which, Mr. Rutton tells us, is bound up in 
“the invaluable interleaved copy of ‘ Man- 
ning and Bray’s Surrey’” (1814) at the 
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British Museum, vol. xxi. The 1812 picture 


is the one ‘engraved by Shury from a 
drawing by J. F. Neale,” mentioned by 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT. The 1818 print shows 
@ view of the garden front, and, though 
described in the reduced magazine copy 
merely as “ From an old print,’’ was, on all 
copies taken direct from the original plate, 
““most respectfully dedicated to the Rev. 
Dr. Pearson, the Rev. Dr. Pinckney, and the 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen educated 
in this establishment.’ This last plate is 
now in the custody of Messrs. Graves & Co., 
who may possibly be able to give some 
information about it. 

The Rev. H. W. Waterfield, the present 
head master of Temple Grove, Eastbourne, 
has kindly shown me yet another old print, 
described as ‘Temple Grove, East Sheen, 
formerly the residence of Sir William Temple : 
Garden View in 1810.’ It appears as an 
illustration in Anderson’s ‘ History of the 
Parish of Mortlake,’ p. 32 (1866). He tells 
me, moreover, that he has never seen, cr 
heard of, any oil or other old paintings of 
the house or grounds. 

ALAN STEWART. 


EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE (12 S. 
i. 365).—It is suggested that in ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ ITT. i. 174 :-— 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper— 
for malice we read dllies. 

But that is surely impossible. For hardly 
in our day has alli’es become dillies. 

Wordsworth’s ‘Toussaint |’Ouverture’ 
({c. 1802) had, of course :— 

Thou hast great alli’es; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind. 


And Crabbe’s ‘ Tales of the Hall’ (v.), even 

some twenty years later—on the workhouse, 

Where shame and want, and vice and sorrow meet, 

Where frailty finds alli’es, where guilt insures 
retreat. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Shake- 
speare heard only alli’es. Six times he uses 
the word :— 

I say it is the queen and her alli’es 
That stir the king against the duke my brother. 
‘Ric. IIl., I. iii. 330. 
So ibid., IT. i. 30 ; ITI. ii. 103 ; 7 Vit 16 
And so 
You to your land and bre and great alli’es. 
oe Bay Ve ive 205: 
Against acquaintance, ‘isnieke and alli’es. 
‘1 Hen. IV.,’ I. i. 16 


W. F. P. Stocktey, 
Cork, 





JOHN HAMILTON MortTiMER, R.A. (12 S. 
i, 370, 414).—I have read with great interest 
the communications of Mr. GILBERT BENT- 
HALL and Mr. JOHN LANE, but it is only an 
act of justice to join in friendly combat with 
the latter when he says that J. H. Mortimer’s 
work “is very little known outside of a few 
book-illustrations.”’ 

Are the superb mezzotints after this artist 
by John Dixon, Dunkarton, and Valentine 
Green (to mention no others) so utterly 
unknown? Have the remarkably fine 
stipples, line engravings, and etchings by 
Burke and Ryland, John Hall and Woollett, 
Robert Blyth and Samuel Ireland, no longer 
a place in our collections ? These questions, 
in happier times, could be conclusively 
answered by a single visit to the Print Room 
of the British Museum. 

However, these and many other obscure 
points will perhaps be made clear in Mr. 
BENTHALL’S Life of Mortimer, on which 
long-delayed undertaking I heartily echo 
Mr. LANe’s congratulations. 

WALTER NOEL. 


JOHN MitterR, M.P. For EpINBURGH 
1868-74 (128. i. 429), was son of James Miller, 
builder, of Springvale, Ayr, and was born 
July 26, 1805. He was in practice as a 
civil engineer from 1825 to 1849 or 1850, 
being engaged for the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, the North British, and Great 
Northern Railways. He constructed many 
viaducts. He was F.R.S. Edinburgh. He 
married in 1854 Isabella, daughter of Duncan 
Ogilvie, a merchant of Perth. There is a 
notice of him in the Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Ixxiv. 286-9. 
He died May 7, 1883. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


* Have”: CoLLoQutaAt USE (12 S. i. 409). 
—The use of the word “have”’ for ‘“ con- 
sume” is older than the instances quoted 
from George Eliot and Rider Haggard. It 
often occurs in Thackeray and Dickens, 
‘“* Have a drop,’ said he to Pen” (‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ chap. iii.). ‘Let’s have ‘nother 
bottle,’ cried Mr. Winkle’’ (‘ Pickwick,’ 
chap. viii.). Cum multis aliis. 

Again, in ‘ Cranford,’ chap. iv. : “We 
had pudding before meat.” In ‘ Emma,’ 
chap. xii. : ‘““ My dear Emma, suppose we all 
have a little gruel. g 

An earlier instance is to be found in 
Boswell’s diary of his tour to the Hebrides 
with Johnson: ‘‘She proposed that he 


should have some cold sheep’s-head for 





breakfast ’’ (Oct. 22, 1773). 
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An earlier instance is in Charles Dickens’s 
‘Oliver Twist’ (1838), chap. xxvii., where 
Bumble discovers Charlotte and Noah 
Claypole in the oyster-supper scene : “ ‘ Have 
another,’ said Charlotte. ‘ Here’s one with 
such a beautiful delicate beard !’ ” 

Does not the use in the Marriage Service, 
* Wilt thou have....?”’ fall within a like 
category of meaning ? W. B. H. 


This colloquial use of “‘ have ”’ is essentially 
a shade of the ancient signification of the 
word defined in ‘The Oxford Dictionary ’ 
(B. I. 14) as :— 

‘To possess by obtaining or receiving ; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of; to obtain, 
receive, get, gain, accept, take; to have learned 
(from some source); to take (food, drink),” 
the illustrative quotations to which date 
back to a. 1000. The amplitude of this 
definition well illustrates the chameleon-like 
character of the verb ‘“‘ have,’”’ which must 
have been one of the most difficult words 
tackled by the Dictionary workers. 

The colloquial use in the shade of meaning 
illustrated by Mr. LiuEwetyn DAvIEs is, 
however, much older than he imagines. In 
the second of those wonderful dialogues in 
Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation ’ (printed 1738, 
but written earlier), Lady Smart, at the 
dinner-table, says to Lady Answerall: 
“Madam, will your Ladyship have any of 
this Hare ?’’ And when the ladies go to their 
tea, the same speaker, in the opening words 
of the third dialogue, says: ‘‘ Well, Ladies ; 
now let us have a Cup of Discourse to our- 
selves.” G. L. APPERSON. 

Brighton. 


ENGLISH CARVINGS OF St. Patrick (12 8. 
i. 429).—If the carving certainly represents 
St. Patrick, and if the foliage be certainly 
meant for shamrock, and the work be of the 
fourteenth century, that is very remarkable, 
for the legend of the shamrock seems not to 
be found earlier than about A.p. 1600. See 
Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ Oxford, 
1894, p. xxxiii; Smith and Wace, ‘ Dict. 
Chr. Biog.,’ iv. 206; Journal of Royal Soc. 
Ant. Ireland, Fifth Series, vi. 211, 349. 

J. i igs F, 
Durham. 


“ GALOCHE,’: “ CoTTE”’ (12 8. i. 429).— 
If St. SwirHrn has access to vol. xlvi. (July 
to December, 1902) of L’Intermédiaire, he 
will find a vast deal of correspondence on the 
subject of “‘Le jeu de bouchon, jeu de 
galoches,”’ 
Daudet’s 


which was based on Adolphe 
allusion thereto, cited by 




















St. Swirnin. Suffice it here to give a brief 
summarv. One of the first answers came 
from ‘“‘ Erasmus,” who wrote as follows :— 


“Si Alphonse Daudet a dit réellement que le 
jeu de bouchon avait été introduit 4 Paris pendant 
la guerre de 70 par les mobiles Bretons, il a 
commis une plaisante erreur. Je jouais au 
bouchon en 1840, avec tous les gamins de mon Age 
Dés que les Parisiens ont eu des bhouchons et des 
gros sous, ils ont joué 4 ce jeu que Daudet appelle 
je ne sais pourquoi jew de galoches; et, par les 
mémoires du temps, nous savons qu'il était le 
distraction favorite avec les barres des prisonniers 
o Saint-Lazare, et du Luxembourg, sous la 

rreur.”” 


In the course of a subsequent letter 
“An Den” wrote & propos of the word 
galoche :— 


“*C’est. done une expression locale désignant ce 
qu’a Paris on appelle le jew de bouchon. Je crois 
aue le nom de galoche vient des palets (quoits) 
dont on se sert dans ie jeu; il me semble bien me 
souvenir que ces palets sont appelés ‘ galoches.’” 


All the savants who contributed to the 
correspondence in its early stages seem to 
have regarded the two games as identical 
until towards its close ‘‘E. T.”’ wrote as 
follows :— 


**A Arlon et dans les environs le jeu de bouchon. 
et le jeu de galoche constituent deux jeux bien 
différents. 


**Le jeu de bouchon est fort connu : on met sur 
un bouchon planté verticalement quelques sous 
qui forment l'enjeu; puis, & tour de réle, chaque 
joueur, placé 4 une distance convenue, vise avec 
une grosse piéce de monnaie le bouchon quiil 
cherche 4 renverser. I] devient propriétaire des 
sous tombés les plus proches de la piéce de 
monnaie avec laquelle il a atteint le but. Les 
autres sous sont replacés sur le bouchon, et le jew 
continue. 


‘Au jeu de galoche voici comment on procéde. 
Une grosse pierre est placée au centre d'un terrain 
dégarni; sur cette pierre est disposée une pierre 
beaucoup plus petite, de la grosseur d'un poing 
environ, 4 la garde de laquelle est commis un des 
joueurs. Chaque joueur, 4 tour de role, cherche, 
a Vaide d’une pierre, 4 faire tomber la pierre dont 
je viens de parler. S’il parvient A la chasser de son 
support, il s’élance vers son propre projectile, sur 
lequel il met le pied, et se sauve avant que le 
gardien ait replacé le but sur son pidédestal. Si le 
gardien réussit 4 le toucher aprés que le petit 
édifice est reconstitué, c’est lui qui devient gardien 
a son tour.” 


There avpear from the correspondence in 
DL’ Intermédiaire to be many varieties of the 
game under different names ; for example, 
** baculot,”’ “ bigarelle,”’ ** tinecadet,’” 
‘* guichemay,” ** eristinoli,” * niteau ” 
(Breton for the Spanish pito), ‘“‘ bille,’’ 
** pirlit,”” &c. 

Cotte means simply blue canvas working 
trousers. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 
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Motes on Books. 


Records of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 
—Vol. ITI. Court Book, 1533-1573. Transcribed 
and edited by Bower Marsh. (Printed for the 
Company.) 


On the 8th of May last year we noticed the second 
volume of the Records of the Carpenters’ Company, 
and now we have to congratulate Mr. Marsh on 
giving us a transcription of the Court Book for 
1533-73. The original consists of 268 paper folios, 
strongly bound in a modern -leather binding, and 
contains the minutes of the meetings of the Court 
in the handwriting of the Beadle of the Company 
for the time being, whose duty it was to enter these 
records of the proceedings. The most important 
Beadle of this period was John Fitz John, who fills 
100 pages spreading over nearly seven years ; he was a 
man of unusual clerical attainments, and during his 
later years styled himself Clerk. During the 30 years 
actually covered by this volume memoranda are 
given of the meetings of 360 Courts of the Company. 
The official year ran from September to September. 
The Court was composed of the Master and War- 
dens, assisted by some half-dozen members of the 
craft who had already held office. It is remarkable 
how scanty was the education of the leading men 
in the Company. Of eighteen Masters, seven only 
could write their names; two probably could do 
no more, while of the other five, three held the 
position of Surveyor, for which ability to write and 
keep accounts would be absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Marsh suggests that in this want of education 
lay the main difference between the greater and 
the lesser Companies of this period, ‘‘and this 
consideration goes some way to reconcile opinion 
to the continued restriction of all high civic office 
to the members of the former.” 


The most important function of the Court was 
the framing of new ordinances. Among these was 
one directed against the dealing in timber between 
“forren and forren.” The chief offenders seem to 
have been women, who bought for their husbands 
direct of the imwvorters by river “tat the water- 
side’ Nearly 20 years earlier (March 8, 1546/7), 
**the Assistants had gone in a body to seek redress 
for this grievance at the Guildhall, and two days 
after had admonished five members of the Company 
with regard to their wives’ conduct. At this period 
the fees received for allowing outsiders to buy 
timber formed an Lr pry item in the Company’s 
income, and thus led to the framing of this ordi- 
nance.” 


Questions of precedence were regarded as of 
much importance in Elizabethan England, and of 
course figure among the business of the Company. 
Thus regulations were enacted as to the order in 
which the Assistants should take their places at 
dinner in the Hall, as to their going to burials, or 
waiting officially on the Lord Mayor; and on the 
6th of May, 1571, a special regulation was passed on 
the important matter of the supplying of napkins, 
‘by which at quarter-days the Livery may be dis- 
tinguished from the mere bageewoce: J the napkins 
are to be collected by the second Warden, and 
washed by the Beadle’s wife.” but the Livery them- 
selves were to pay for the luxury. The Company 
made sure that the dinners should be paid for, as 
on the dinner days the Livery had to pay “ ij* vj* 








aman,” whether their wives or they themselves 


were present or not. For financial reasons the 
dinners had to be suspended for four years, but 
not much economy resulted from the resolution 
passed in November, 1559, that there should be no: 
meat served on quarter-days, and payment should! 
be made of iiij4 without meat, for the accounts 
show that the members received both the money, 
reduced it is true, and the meat. 

The Company systematically once a year on 
‘search day ” viewed all their house property, serv- 
ing their tenants with notices as to repairs. One 

lady was found to be troublesome, and we will 
immortalize her in ‘N. & Q’ Cicely Burdon, 
widow of the Beadle Burdon, who had occupied a 
tenement at “the Hall,” still remained in it three 
years after her husband’s death, and refused to 
move. The Court was puzzled what to do. A 
promise of a large “‘reward”’ was made if she 
would quit by Christmas, but in the following 
February she was still there, and ‘‘the youngest 
Warden” was ae to arrange for her de- 
parture at Lady Day. The “ youngest Warden” 
was successful, and she received her “‘ reward ’’ on 
her departure. 

Much of the time of the Court was taken up 
with vegig |e the members as well as settling 
disputes. During the years of servitude the con- 
duct of apprentices was mainly the affair of their 
masters, and only misconduct of a serious character 
would come before the Court. In August, 1572, 
John Griffiths signed a confession that he had em- 
hezzled from his master to the amount of 5/. 11s. 6d. 
Punishment was long in coming, for it was not 
until the following February that the culprit “ was 
whipped openly in this Hall in the presence of the 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants, and of divers 
apprentices of this Company.” John Griffiths was. 
twenty-two at the time of his whipping. 

Some of the more prominent members of the 
Company took part in public work, and Jupp and 
Pocock’s ‘ Historical Account,’ pp. 165-83, makes 
reference to James Nedam, who for a considerable 
period was employed exclusively in the royal 
service, in which he acquired a large fortune. He 
founded a family that for many generations held 
its place amongst the landed proprietors of Hert- 
fordshire. His first public appointment was in 
November, 1526, as gunner at the Tower, from 
which he became one of the King’s Carpenters, 
and on the 4th of October, 1532, Clerk and Surveyor 
of the. King’s Works. In 1539 Nedam was ap- 
ea to plan the works for the defence of the 

hames, and the same year was charged with 
the preparations for receiving Anne of Cleves at 
Dover. He died at Boulogne Sept. 22, 1544, and is 
buried in Our Lady’s Church there. There is an 
inscription to him in Little Wymondley Church. 

During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth the 
Company furnished its due number of soldiers. 
The great changes in religion leave but one faint 
trace—‘‘ when, in the Protestant revival under 
Edward VI., part payment for the unexpired years 
of an apprentice takes the form of a ‘ bible book 
of the best making.’’’ Another record of outside 
interest is the “discord and debate” between 
William Sylvester, carpenter, and John Brayne, 
grocer (the father-in-law of James Burbage, and 
grandfather of Richard Burbage), over the erection 
of a stage for plays at the Red Lion in Stepney, 
July 15, 1567. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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We come across some curious names: Godhelp, 
Greentree, Holdycars, Kowthbodom, Littleheire, 
Oryed. Pentecoste, Proudlove, Rowghtbottell, Sly, 
Toe, Ylburd. 

The contents of the work bear witness to the 
great care Mr. Marsh has bestowed on its compila- 
tion. The volume is uniform with its predecessors, 
and beautifully printed on hand-made paper by 
the Oxford University Press, the number of copies 
being limited to 250. 


The Fortnightly Review for June begins with a 
poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy to Shakespeare. It has 


a certain curiosa felicitas of diction ; but we cannot | + 


find it in ourselves to like the comparison of the 
Swan of Avon to a “ bright-pinioned” bird. Mr. 
Mallock continues his academic study of ‘ De- 
mocracy and Industrial Efficiency,’ and ‘* Politicus ”’ 
his analysis of the teachings of the Napoleonic 
War. Mr. Edmund Gosse makes a clever, delightful 
= out of the shadowy figure of Catharine 
‘rotter, oe eerweeet blue-stocking, and admirer 
of Locke at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Arthur A. Baumann contributes an essay on 
Disraeli in his ‘* meridian’’—commenting on Mr. 
Buckle’s fourth volume of Disraeli’s ‘ Life.’ We 
liked Dr. Marie Stopes’s Japanese fairy-tale or 
parable of the carver; we can hardly say quite as 
much of Mrs. John Lane’s ‘Pot-pourri,’ which 
somewhat disappointed our expectations. Of the 
pers on the affairs of the day we may mention 
fr. Charles Dawbarn’s ‘Some French Fighters,’ 
portraits of the foremost French generals, and 
*The Sinn Fein Rising,’ which, over the signature 
~¢ Judex,” pleads for mercy towards the misguided 
insurgents. 


Most of The Nineteenth Century is devoted to a 
consideration of the problems of the day, and that 
in a group of very noteworthy — by men who 
can make a good claim to be heard. The first 
article in our own line is Prof. Joseph Delcourt’s 
‘Shakespeare and the French Mind.’ This is ex- 
tremely interesting, and instructive too, for, though 
there is much in French literature to impress upon 
us the strong native difference between the English 
and the French turn of mind, it does not per- 
haps sufficiently come home to most of us, and 
any lengthy reflection upon the strangeness which 
the French find in Shakespeare makes the dif- 
ference strike one over again as itself some- 
thing new and strange. Mr. Charles Dawbarn, 
in the article which follows Prof. Delcourt’s, 
illustrates it from another side — that of the 
‘several attitudes of Englishmen and Frenchmen 
as to the practical conduct of affairs. Both papers 
are shrewd, suggestive, and entertaining ; the latter, 
since it deals with some misconceptions current 
between allies in war, of serious import also. 
Mr. A. C. Benson, Master now of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, has a paper on ‘ Education 
after the War,’ in which, we think, despite much 
——— towards reform, and many wise counsels, 

e continues, implicitly, the mistaken English 
tradition, which undervalues the real importance 
of knowledge as knowledge. Mr. Douglas Ainslie 
is an enthusiastic and attractive, if not very lucid, 
expositor of the teachings of Benedetto Croce ; 
and Prof J. mgford gives us the text— 
with comments thereon—of the Imperial Rescript 
of 1882, which forms the code of the Japanese soldier. 





_The Cornhill is rarely, and perhaps never, negli- 
gible, but we cannot say that this June ‘num 
will be remembered by us as a number to be 
treasured. The thing we like best in it is Mr, 
Max Beerbohm’s ‘ Enoch Soames,’ which ie entirely 
absurd, several pages too long, and considerably 
better at the beginning than at the end; but is, 
at the same time, so wittily written and so clever 
in detail, that it does just as well with its faults 
as without them. Dr. Dearmer describes Ypres 
as it is now; Lieut. E. H. Young tells of what 
happened when the Germans forced the passage of 
the Danube at Semendria in October, 1914; Bennet 
Cepenen ‘Letter from Big Peter,’ entitled 

ith the Grand Fleet,’ contains a good story of 
a naval encounter; and Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery, in 
‘The New Ubique,’ has also put together some 
fine material. ‘The Breadside in Holland,’ by 
Mr. I. I. Brants, shows us the true complexion of 
Dutch neutrality. There are besides two ms: 
one, in Italian, ‘ Italia Nuova, 1915,’ by Mr. Horatio 
Brown, with an English version by Lord Dundas, 
and the other a character sketch by Mr. Guy 
Kendall, entitled * Mopsus.’ 


The Burlington Magazine for June has for 
frontispiece a reproduction of a hitherto unknown 
picture by Rembrandt —a ‘St. Peter,’ recently 
ig po by Mr. Herbert Cook, and now in Sir 
*, Cook’s gallery at Doughty House, Richmond. 
The work is signed, and dated 1633. Mr. F. M. 
Kelly sends the first instalment of an article on 
Shakespearian dress, and deals in this number 
with doublet and hose—a subject which he has 
treated learnedly in the resent volume of 
‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 162). Mr. Roger Fry writes on 
Roseetti’s water-colours of 1857, and describes 
with illustrations, some of those recently acc uired 
by the Tate Gallery. Mr. Herbert Cescinsky in 
* Thomas Chippendale: the Evidence of his Work,’ 
discusses critically some of the accepted beliefs 
regarding the celebrated craftsman and his work. 
This article is followed by an account of the mono- 
graph of Herr Andreas Lindblom of Stockholm on 
a group of altarpieces executed for Swedish 
churches by Herman Rode. The exteriors of the 
wings of the triptych in the church of Salem, 
Sédermanland, are reproduced as a full-page illus- 
tration in colour. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish vs ar don may appear in the intervening 


+ 


weeks in ‘N. & 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Mr. A. Lewis.—Forwarded to CHELTONIAN. 
Hic et Usique.—No reply received. 


Mr. C. E. Goonpwin.—Yes, the legend is that of 
St. Christopher : it may be found in many works of 
reference, e.g., ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and in 
‘The Golden Legend. 

Oxrorp GrapvuaTE (‘ Praise from Sir Hugh”). 
—Is not this a reminiscence of “ Approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed ’’ (Thomas 
Morton, ‘A Cure for the Heartache,’ V. ii.)? 
See Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ p. 457. 
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